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NOTES AND NEWS 



No more important problem, or series of problems, is before the general 
social conscience today than that which deals with the elements and con- 
ditions of public health. As this problem affects the school, attention has 
been called to it frequently in these notes. The demand grows for the 
application of a greater amount of intelligence to the school situation in 
order to secure greater immunity from those forms of unhealthfulness 
which are the sure results of ignorance and unsanitary conditions. It is 
reported that Des Moines has banished the general towel from the wash- 
rooms of the schools, and insists that he who will not bring his own indi- 
vidual towel, or use the individual towel provided for him by the school, 
shall not use the washrooms. But the general drinking-cup is still found 
in most schools, though we have been warned for years as to the dangers 
which lurk in the cup that is passed from mouth to mouth. Such conditions 
as these are so easily remedied as to make toleration of them almost 
criminal. 

The institution of positive agencies for the control of undesirable con- 
ditions in the schools goes on rapidly. The Cambridge (Eng.) Education 
Committee has founded a free dental clinic for the use of the primary- 
school children attending its schools. In Boston, says an article in the 
Survey, 82,255 children were examined by the school medical inspection, in 
1908. The results of this inspection may be seen by a few comparisons. 
In 1907, 32 per cent, of the pupils were found to be suffering from defective 
eyesight. In 1908 this percentage had sunk to 23. The percentage of those 
defective in hearing had sunk from 8.1 per cent, to 7.6 per cent, in the same 
period. Of course, this improvement may not all be owing to the medical 
inspection, but at least these figures suggest that this system must be given 
a complete trial. "Communities are beginning to see the matter in a new 
light. They are asking themselves not whether they can afford to take steps 
to safeguard in the schools the welfare of their children, but rather whether 
they can afford not to take such steps." 

But not only as a matter of health and physical welfare does this 
problem present its importance; the whole problem of mental efficiency and 
moral control is closely related to it. Dr. George H. Martin, secretary of 
the State Board of Education for Massachusetts, says, in a recent number 
of the Psychological Clinic, 

The lesson which I have learned is that in addition to all the other forces 
making for a better understanding of health conditions, it is the imperative duty 
of the schools of all grades to broaden and make more vital their teaching of 

physiology and hygiene We hear about "essentials" in school educa- 
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tion. A sound body kept sound by right living is the essential which underlies 
and conditions all the rest. 

Mr. George E. Johnson, superintendent of the Playground Association 
of Pittsburg, says, in the same journal, that 70 per cent, of all school 
children suffer some physical handicap. The schools betray the children in 
their ignorance and innocence to the deadly foes, disease and disability. 
To combat these enemies of childhood the community must expend more 
thought. Sunshine, air, and play must be provided for. 

The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society has made the following 
announcement relative to the work of beautifying of rural school grounds : 

The great need of systematized effort which would lead to the general 
improvement of the grounds of the rural schools of this state has long been 
evident to the officers of the State Horticultural Society, but as with many 
other similar departments no funds have been available for the work. In 
1907, however, the legislature very graciously increased the annual appropria- 
tion to this society so that we find it possible to undertake in a systematic 
manner this work which we have long had in view. The following is a brief 
outline of the plan recently adopted by the executive committee of the society : 

A committee of three, consisting of the president and secretary of the 
State Horticultural Society and one other person appointed by the president, 
will this year select six schools and for these landscape plans will be prepared, 
and in co-operation with the school boards trees and shrubs will be planted 
under the direction of an expert. In brief the society aims to establish this 
work on a basis similar to the trial and model orchard work of the society 
which has now grown to cover the entire state and become a most useful factor 
in the development of the fruit industry of Wisconsin. 

In the city of Milwaukee a work is being quietly carried on by some 
philanthropic spirits which contributes much to the effectiveness of the 
school work and to the comfort and happiness of many school children. 
A committee of three ladies found upon investigation that there were many 
children whose mothers and fathers were both away at work during the 
day with no one at home to prepare food for the little ones. In many cases 
the doors were locked and the children not allowed to enter the houses. 
Public school kitchens were opened. Tickets are issued to the principals. 
If the child has a penny, he gives it to the matron with his ticket ; if he has 
no penny he still receives the ticket, which has been marked by the principal, 
to the matron — thus no child knows whether his neighbor does or does not 
pay the penny. Soup and hot rolls are served every school day, excepting 
Friday, when rice and milk, with cocoa, are served. Ten kitchens have been 
kept open the past season, all but one in public school buildings. During 
the month of January last seven thousand lunches were served. The 
children are asked for the penny so that they may not think it possible to 
get food for nothing. The average of those who do not bring pennies is 
about 10 per cent, of those served. As a consequence of the penny lunches, 
the principals and teachers report better work and better attendance, two 
vital factors in the efficiency of public schools. 



